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one baie . aren Narratives, Paid torches they carried could not penetrate 
ished in the Huropean Magazine, we select . 
ths Wihebihag seksi a. ? the tremendous gloom of this cavern, 
whose vast aisles aad columns scem to 
form a cathedral fit for the spirits of the 
sea, whose eternal hymn resounds above 
and around it. ‘* We must advance no 
farther,” said Thorsen, pausing at the 
In one of those short and brilliant) edge of a broad chasm—* we have al- 
nights peculiar to Norway, a small ham-}j ready ventured two mileg beneath the 
let near its coast was disturbed by the ar-j] tide.’—** Shall we not avail ourselves 
rivalofastranger. Ataspotso wild and} of the stairs whichNature has provided 
unfrequented, the Nerwegian gevern-i/ here?’ replied the traveller, stretching 
ment had not thought fit to provide anys torch over-the abyss,’ into. which 
house of accommodation for travellers, / large masses of shattered basaltine pillars 
but the pastor’s residence was easily} offered a possible, but dreadful mode of 
found. Thorsen, though bis hat hard-jj/descent. The pastor caught his cloak— 


NORWEGIAN TALE. 


FROM THE LEGENDS OF LAMPIDOSA. 


a 


ly afforded room for his own numerous 
family, gave ready admission even to an 
unknown guest, and placed before him 
the remains of a dried torskfish, a thrush, 
and a loaf composed of oatmeal mixed 


‘* Not in my presence shall any man 


the northern ocean is rising upon us: 
I see its white foam in the depth.”— 





tempt death so impiously! Are you deaf 
to that terrible murmur? The tide of 


with fir-bark. ‘To this coarse but hos-i} Though retained by a strong grasp, the 
pitable banquet the traveller seated him-}j stranger hazarded a step beneath the 
self with a courteous air of appetite, andj chasm’s edge, straining his sight to pe- 
addressed several questions to his host} netrate its extent, which no human hand 


respecting the produce, customs, and|}had ever fathomed. The dog leaped to 
peculiarities of the district. Thorsen}ja still lower resting-place, was out of 
gave him intelligent answers, and dwelt}j sight a few moments, and returned with 
especially on thé cavern of Dolstein, ce-|]a piteous moan to his master’s feet.— 


lebrated for its extent beneath the sea. 
The traveller listened earnestly, com- 
mented in language which betrayed deep 
science, and ended by proposing to visit 
it with his host. The pastor loved the 
wonders of his country with the pride 
and enthusiasm of a Norwegian; and 
they entered the cave of Dolstein togeth- 
er, attended only by one of those small 
degs accustomed to hunt bears. The 


‘‘ Even this poor animal,” said Thorsen, 
‘ig awed by the divinity of darkness, 
and asks to save ourselves.’’—*‘‘ Loose 
my cloak, old man!’ exclaimed the 
traveller, with a look and tone which 
might have suited the divinity he named 
—‘ my life is a worthless hazard. But 
this éreature’s instinct invites us to save 
j life, not to lose it. I hear a human 

voice !’—** It is the scream of the fish 








——————— 
jeagle x interrupted his guide ; and ex- 
erting all his strength, Thorsen would 
jhave snatched the torch from the despe- 
ioe adventurer, but he had already de- 
scended a fathom deep into the guilf,— 
Panting with agony, the pastor saw him 
stand unsupported on the brink of a slip- 
pery rock, extending the iron point of 


his staff into what appeared a w of 
foam left on the @pposite side b . 
which now raged below him ina rl- 


pool more deafening than the Malestrom. 
Thorsen with asvenishment saw this 
white wreath attach itself to the pike- 
staff; he saw his companion poise it 
across the chasm with a vigorous arm, 
and beckon for his aid with gestures 
which the clamour of waves prevented 
his voice from explaining. The saga- 
cious dog instantly caught what now 
seemed the folds of a white garment; 
and while Thorsen, trembling, held the 
offered staff, the traveller ascended with 
his prize. Both fell on their knees, and 
silently blessed heaven, Thorsen first 
unfolded the white garment, and discoy- 
ered the face of a boy, beautiful though 
ghastly, about eleven years old. ‘ He 
is not dead yet!’’ said the good pastor, 
eagerly pouring wine between his lips 
from the flask they had brought to cheer 
them. He soon breathed, and, the 
traveller, tearing off his wet half-frozen 
vestments, wrapped him in his own fur- 
red coat and cloak, and spoke to him ia 
agentle accent. The child clung to him 
whose voice he had heard in the gulf of 
death, but could not discern his deliver- 
ers. ‘ Poor blind boy !’’ said Thorsea, 
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and felt a native authority in his new 
friend’s eye; which he obeyed. With a 
cautious fear of spies, new to an honest 
i Norwegian he decked round the cavern- 
entrance, and led‘the stranger by a pri- 


dropping tears on his cheek, ‘he has | 
wandered alone into this hideous cavern, | 
and fallen down the precipice.” But 
this natural conjecture was disproved by 
the boy’s replies to the few Norwegian 
words he seemed to understand. He 
spoke in a pure Swedish dialect of a jour- 


i 
fuged and vague accounts of his early 
years, or his journey to Dolstein. Bes 


his docility, his sprightliness, and lovely 





vate path to the old fisherman’s hut. |} pity to fondness, 
iClaribell, his daughter, sat at its door, roof there was also a woman who owed 


countenance, won even the old fisher. 
man’s heart, and increased Claribe}’s 
Under Hans Hofland’s 


ney from a very distant home with two |arranging the down-feathers of the beau- |) her bread to Claribell’s bounty. She was 


rude men, who had professed to bring 
him among friends, but had left himsleep- | one of the wild ditties so long preserved 
ing, he believed, where be had been jon that coast.. The fisherman himself, 
found. His soft voice, his blindness, his | fresh-coloured and robust, though in his 
unsuspicious simplicity, increased the |/ninetieth year, was busied amongst bis 
deep horror which both his benefactors |jwinter-stock of oil and deer-skins. 
felt as they guessed the probable design || Thorsen was received with the urbanity 
of those who had abandonedhim. They ||peculiar to a nation whose lowest clas- 
carried him by turns in silenée, preceed- |ses are artisans and poets ; but his com- 
ed by their watchful dog ; and quench- | panion did not wait for his introduction. 
ing their torches at the cavern’s mouth, |)«* Worthy woman,”’ he said to Cilaribell, 
seated themselves in one of if§ most con- /*«] am a traveller with an unfortunate 
céaled recesses. The sun Was rising, jchild, whose weakness will not permit 
and its light shone through acrevice on jhim to accompany me farther. Your 
the stranger’s face and figure, which, by || countenance confirms what this yvenera- 
enveloping the child in his furred man-|ible man has tol:! me of your goodness : 
tle, he had divested of disguise. Thor-|/I leave him to appeal to it.” He disap- 


-: grace and vigour of youth in |i peared as he spoke, while the blind boy 
its ; featares formed to express |iclung to Claribell’s hand, as if attracted 
an nt character, and that fairness of | by the softness of a female voice. ‘‘ Keep 
complexion peculiar to northern nations. |ithe dollars, pastor,”’ said Hans Hofland, 
As if aware of his gdide’s scfutiny, the [when he had heard all that-Thorsow 
traveller wrapped himself again in his Ichose to tell—* I am old, and my daugh- 
cloak, and looking on the sleeping boy iter may marry Brande, our kinsman ; 
whose head rested on his knee, broke jikeep the purse to feed this poor boy, if 
the thoughtful pause. ‘‘ We must not|ithe year should pass and no friends re- 
neglect the existence we have saved.— |member him.” 

I am a wanderer, and urgent reasons for- 

bid me to have any companion. Provi- 


Thorsen returned well satisfied to his 
| home, but the stranger was gone, and no 
dence, sir, has given you a right to share 
in the adoption of this child. 
























Dare jjof his departure. Though a little Lu-| 


itiful Norwegian pheasant, and singing || the widow of a nobleman whose mansio, 


and numerous household had suddenly 
sunk into the abyss now covered with 
the lake of Frederic-stadt. From that 
hour she had never been seen to smile: 
and the intense severity of a climate ‘ 
which she was a stranger, added to the 
force of an overwhelming misfortune, 
had reduced her mind and body to w- 
ter imbecility. But Claribell, who had 
been chosen to attend her during the few 
months which elapsed between her arti- 
val in Norway and ber disastrous witow- 
hood, could never be persuaded to for- 
sake her, when the rapacious heir, af- 
fecting to know no proofs of her mar- 
riage, dismissed her to desolation and fa- 
mine. The Lady Johanna, as her faith- 
ful servant still called her, bad now re- 
sided ten years in Hans Hofland’s cabia, 
}oursed by his daughter with the tender- 
est respect, and soothed in all her capri- 
ces. Adolphus sat by her side, singing 
fragments of Swedish songs, which she 
always repaid by allowing him to share 
her sheltered corner of the hearth: and 
he, ever ready to love the hand that 
cherished him, lamented only because 
he could not know the face of his second 
foster mother. 

On the anniversary of that brilliant 








Jone in the hamlet knew the time or way 
you accept the charge for one year, | 
With no other recompence than your} 
own benevolence and this small purse 


of dollars %”’ jbountiful heart. 
Thorsen | 


theran theology was all that education 













night which. brought the stranger to Dol- 


jhad given the pastor, he had received||stein, all Hofland’s happy family assea- 
ifrom nature an acute judgment and aj bled round his door. Hans himself, ever 
Whether the deep|igay and busy, played a rude accompatl: 


‘Teplied, with the blush of|imystery in which his guest had chosen|| ment on his ancient violin, while Adel- 


honest pride in his forehead, ” 1 should] 
require no bribe to love him—but I} 







have many children and their curiosity | 
tnay be dangerous. Thereé is a good old 
peasant, whose daughter is his only 
«omfert and companion. Let us en- 
trust this boy to her care, and if in one | 

"—-in one year, if | live, I} 
Will teclaim him?’ said the stranger | 
Solemnly :—*Shew me this woman.” 
such peremptory commands / 
me ee? whose age and office | 


had accustomed him to respect, 


poses united. : 


to wrap himself could be connected with] phus timed his song to the slow motion 
|that which involved his ward, was a point |] of the Lady Johanna’s thair, as it rocked 
beyond his investigation ; but he con-||her into slumber. 
jtented himself with knowing how much{ifeet, preparing for her pillow the sof 
|the blind boy deserved his pity. To belirich fur of the brown forest-cat brought 
easy and usetul was this good man’s con- || by Brande, her betrothed husband, whose 
jstant aim, and he always found both pa@-}return had caused this jubilee. While 


Claribell sat at her 


Hans and his son-in-law were exchang- 


The long, long winter and brief sum-||ing cups of mead, the pastor Thorsen F 
mer of Norway passed away without|| was seen advancing with the stranger: § 
event. Adolphus, as the blind boy called||«« It is he!” exclaimed Claribell, spring: 
| himself, though he soon learned the Nor- || ing from her kinsman’s side with a shriek 
he saw |i wegian language, could give only con-|lof joy. Adolphus clung to his benefac- F 
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tor’s embrace, Hans loaded him with 
welcomes, and even the lady looked 
round her with a faint smile. They 
seated their guest among them, while 
the blind boy sorrowfully asked if he in- 
tended to remove him. ‘* One year 
more Adolphus,’’ replied the traveller, 
‘you shall give to these hospitable 
friends, if they will endure the burthen 
for your sake.”—** He is so beautiful !” 
said old Hans.—‘* Ah, father!” added 
Claribell, ‘* he must be beautiful always, 
he is so kind !’—The traveller looked 
earnestly at Claribell, and saw the love- 
liness of a kind heart in her eyes. His 
yoice faltered as he replied, ‘* My boy 
must still be your guest, for a soldier has 
vo home; but | have found his small 
purse untouched—let me add another, 
and make me more your debtor by ac- 
cepting it.” Adolphus laid the purse tn 
luribell’s lapyand bis benefactor rising 
Aastily, announced his intention to de- 
part unmediately, if a guide could L-. 
procured.—‘* My kiosman shall accom- 
pany you,”’ gaid the fisherman ; ‘ he 
ienows every crag from Adanger to Dof- 
refictd.”? Brande advanced, slinging his 
musquet behind his shoulder, as a token 


be my wife to-morrow ?”—*I am the 
Lady Johanna’s servant while she lives,”’ 
answered Claribell—-‘* and the poor blind 
boy ! what will become of them if | 
leave my father ?”—** They shall remain 
with as, and we will form one family— 
we are no longer poor—the traveller 
gave me this gold, and. bade me keep it 
as your dowery.”’—Claribell cast her 
eye on the heap of rubies, and on her, 
lover’s face ‘* Brande, you have mur- 
dered him!’’—With these half-articu- 
late words, she fell prostrate on the 
earth, from which he dared not approach 
to raise her. But presently gathering 
the gold, ber kinsman placed it at her 
feet-—** Claribell! it is yours! it is his 
free gift, and | am innocent.’’—Follow 
me, then !’’ said she putting the treas- 
ure in her bosom; and quitting her 
father’s dwelling, she led the way to 











He was awake, reading by 





g, s 
; Phorsen’s. 

ithe summer moonlight—* Sir,” said) 
/Claribell, in a firm and calm tone,| 
Your friend deposited this gold in my | 
kinsman’s hands—keep it in trust for| 
Adolphus in your own.” Brande, sur-| 
‘prised dismayed, yet rescued from imme- | 
diate danger, acquiesced with downcast | 








of his readiness.—** Not to-night!” sdid 
Claribell ; ‘* a snowfall has swelled the 
flood, aad the wicker bridge has failed.” 
Thorsen and Hans urged the tedious 
length of the mountain-road, and the 
distance of any stage-house. Brande a- 
lone was silent. He had thought of Cla- 
ribell’s long delay, in fulfilling their mar- 
riage contract, aud his eye measured the 
stranger's graceful figure with suspicious 
envy. But he dared not meet his glance, 
and no one saw the smile which shriv- 
elled his lips nee offered guidance 
was accepted. «His bold and faith- 
ful,’ said the pastor, as the stranger 
pressed his hand, and bade him farewell 
with an expressivesmile. Brande shrunk 
from the pastor’s blessing and departed 
in silence. —All were sleeping in Hof- 
‘Jand’s hut when he returned, pale and 
almost gasping.—‘* So soon from Ardan- 
ger?’ said Claribell ; ‘‘ your journey 
has speeded well.” —* He is safe,” re- 
turned the lover, and sat down gloomy 
on the hearth. Only a few embers re- 


leyes ; and the pastor struck ouly with re-) 
spectful admiration, received the deposit 
(T'o be concluded in our next.) 











Extract from P. Stansbury’s Pedestrian Tour, 
to the Canadas, giving an account of the Falls 
of Montmorenci: 

FALLS OF MONTMORENCI. 
Although Quebec is a stiring seaport, | 
with money circulating in great plenty, 
and strangers thronging into it every) 
day ; yet itis not in the least famous for | 
its encouragement of public amusements. 

The smallness of its population may ac- 

count for the neglect of these. My time 

‘therefore beginning to grow tedious, I) 

‘proposed an excursion to the Falls of 

Montmorenci, or Moranci, to which the 

 gviitlemen whom | before mentioned, de-, 

‘sired to bear me company. The weath- | 

ler inthis northern climate was already | 

‘beginning to grow intensely cold. In-| 

|cessant rains had been falling for the last | 

live weeks, which changed by reason of 
ithe cold into sleet and snow. The col-| 











mained, which cast a doubtful light on 
his countenance.—* Claribell !” he ex- 
claimed, after a long pause, ‘‘ Will you 





‘lections of water about the streets were 


iced falling. 


ing maiuitin, On the mentee at 
bh ne started, and were so for- 
unate as {tosee the ising i 
horizon without a oe ae 8 

A lengthy bridge crosses St. Charles’ 
river, which, when the tide recedes, is 
but a narrow stream, and when the tide 
has attainedits full height, looks as wide 
as the St. Lawrence itself. As we pass- 
ed over it the tide was out ; large ships 
lay scattered over the dry beach, and 
carts were driving on the occasional roads 
thus afforded. he whole distance hence 
to Montmorenci, (eight miles,) is one 
continued street of little one story hou- 
ses, built and arranged exactly simi- 
larly to those spoken of in the upper 
parts of the province. This is called 
the village of Beauport. As it is situa- 
ted at some height upon the gradual! 
slope of the land towards the St. Law- 
rence, a view is obtained from any part 
of the village, of Quebec, the harbour, 
the course of the river, and the island of 
Orleans. 

We were treated with the greatest af- 
fability and courtesy by the Ciattiadians, 
into whose dwellings we made excuses 
every little while to peep. Their ar- 
rangements are remarkably neat and e- 
conomical. Before we reached the cel- 
brated cataract, the sky became of a 
sudden overcast, and a heavy shower of 
snow in small round globules commen- 
But it ceased in a little 
time, and the remainder of the day with 
the exception of a violent north-west 
blow, was extraordinary clear and pleas- 
ant. 

Crossing over a toll-bridge above the 
falls, we had the curiosity to creep un- 
der the banks, which rise sixty feet on 
each side, to the verge of the precipice, 
in order first to survey the immense a- 
byss into which the river dashes. The 
rains had swollen the current of Mont- 
morenci to a great height ; the clay and 
impurities of the soil being washed down 
the banks imparted a deep crimson tinge 
to the water, which breaking into foam 
against the rocks, presented very pleas- 
ing appearances. Ip the middle of the 
stream, rocks project like a small island 
just above the precipice. 

We descended the high and steep 
bank ofthe river St. Lawrence, which 





frozen half an inch in thickness, and 
snow whitened the tops of the caighboora 





is divided into twe channels at this place 


On the morning of 
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by the Isle of Orleans ; and walking on 
the beach around the point of the gulf or 
cove, which ihe Montmorenci has in the 
course of time scooped into the land, we 
came full in sight of the majestic sheet 
of water, ‘dashing, roaring, foaming from 
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centre, increasing or diminishing in 
diameter, according to our distance from 
objects in front. Ascending the rock 
with some danger of falling, and getting 
ourselves drenching wet, we chambered 
over it on our harids and feét into the 
inner cove. 


ce 
na \ 


its giddy ‘height down to the level where 
we stood. The falls of Montmorenci 
exceed Niagara nearly by one hundred 
feet, and are the highest in North Ame- 
rica. Falling over the rough face of 
the precipice, which runs ina straight 
line from side to side of the cove, and 
furiously boiling from the begioning of 
‘its leap to the bottom, it emits a thin 
ethereal spray from its whole confused, 
surface, and fills the broad gulf with roll- 
ing volumes of mist. High upon the 
edge of the clifils on the left, an aque- 
duct carries a small portion of the stream 
along the mountain, to the wheels of a 
large establishment for sawing timber. 
The fissures of the rock break into the | 
‘bank, and the aqueduct is supported! 
over them by wooden props. Righer| 
aqueduct great forest trees 
e on the verge of the gulf, ap- 











Now secluded amidgt fearful crags, 
shut from the rest of mankind by sur- 
rounding and overhanging rocks and the 
dense clouds of the roaring water-fall, a 
sensation of pleasing awe, and admiration 
of that great Cause whose works con- 
found the judgment of erring man, 
spreads over our minds, and raise in our 


imagination, thoughts, which no words |} 


can describe. Whilst my companion 
was closely engaged in drawing a view 
of the falls from this position, | endea- 
voured to express some idea of the 
grand scene, in the exalted strains of 
poetry, in which, however, I was far 
from doing justice to the scene.* Vol- 


* FALLS OF MONTMORENCI. 
Where Ontario's waters drag, 
Slow their course through northern lands ; 





pearing from below like diminutive 


shrabs. We contemplated the striking) 


scene with silent wonder for several, 
minutes, and then endeavoured to ad-. 
vance nearer the foot of this tremendous. 
cataract. 

The composition of the rocks around 
the place where we stood, is a stratified 
fetid limestone, operated upon by the 
weather in such a manner, as to crumble 

wnto fine scales and dust, which slide 
€ontinually down, and assume (with the 
exception of colour which is black) the 
appearance of soft sandy banks. The 
wind blew fiercely against the crumbled 
sides of the hills, and carried showers 
of dust and large pieces of stone with 
great velocity directly into our faces. 
Providing ourselves in the best manner 
possible against this inconvenience, we 
rushed forward to a great black rock, 
which hides behind it part of the bottom 
.of the falls, and forms the point of what 


Where upon the Diamond crag, 
Proud embattl’d Quebec stands ; 

From the cleft 
Which age has reft, 

Where the giddy mountain low’rs ; 
Boldly sweeping, 
Trembling, leaping, 

Down the Montmorenci pours. 


Plungisg—who descends those rocks, 
Like the silver beam of night? 
Crasb on crash—tremendous shocks! 
Who the vaults of Hela fright? 
Wing’d on high, 
Mad vapours fly ; 
Blust’ring showers strangely hiss; 
Dirz there, 
And Iris here, 
Gleam above the dark abyss. 


Mingling round the crumbling verge, 
Erst the glitt’ring blade was rear'd ; 
Shrill above the thundering surge, 
Warriors of the woodlands cried— 
Lo! a host 
From Briton’s coast, 
Where the Druid barons rule, 
Stems yon tide, 








may be called the inner cove. Spray 
hovers over this rock, and pours con- 
Stant rains upon its glistening, yet rug- 
gedtop. The sun was bebind us. Our 
eyes were almost blinded with the bril- 
liant and transparent rainbows ; which 
were complete circles, ourselves the 


Our fathers’ pride, 
Fight, brave Hurons, fight for Gaul. 


Valour met. Nor ever more 
Snow-white, does Moranci fall; 
Now his torrent looks of gore; 
Now th’ entangled spirits howl. 
Floods rebound 
And clouds roll round, 






—— 


. ” a a 
umes of mist dart from the foot of the 
cataract, like the wheels of Chariots 
flying in succession, and boundins a8 
‘they roll toa distance, slowly rise aben 
the atmosphere and meet the incumbent 
clouds of the heavens. At intervals the 
spray flies into the inner Cove, and as 
‘if by magic power, it casts a spell of en. 
chantment before our vision, in the daz. 
ling circles of the bow. A whirlpool 
‘revolves beneath our feet, boiling and 
babbling in constant agitation, and ear. 
rying around floating logs and bushes 
which chance only removes from their 
revolutions. 
With great exertion, and no small de- 
gree of danger from the stones driven 
over the precipice by the wind, and 
from one of which my comrade received 
a violent blow on the shoulder, we ful- 
lowed the rivulet which originally form. 
ed the inner cove, and climbing through 
narrow crevices where it disappears 
irom sight, we regained once more the 
‘top of the heights ‘of Montmorenci. We 
‘remained till late in the afternoon, 
rambling about the falls, walking to ob- 
jects worthy of attention in the vicinity ; 
‘and to Loretto an Indian village, not far 
distant, but of which nothing peculiar 
can be said; and then returned under 
the rays of a bright full moon to the cily 
jof Quebec. 


} 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


ESSAYIST, No. 2. 
CHARITY. 

“True Charity, a plant divinely nurs’d, 

Fed by the love from which it rose at first, 
Thrives against hope, and iu the rudest scene, 
Storms but enliven its unfading green.” 
CowPER 
Charity prompts its possessor to alle- 
\viate the afflictions and wants of our fel- 
‘low creatures, and ensures to him the 
praises, and admiration of all It is the 
noblest of all the feelings to which the 
human heart is subject, and is the great- 
est characteristic _of a christian. The 





iman who is distitfguished by it, is always 


honoured and respected, and should his 


generosity be unknown to the world, he 


— ad 





- As the crash of ancient tow’rs; 
Deep astounding, , 
Distant sounding, 








Loud the Montmorenci roars! 
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is sufficiently rewarded by the dictates 
of an approving conscience, ‘‘et mens 
sibi conscia recti.”” Charity thinks no 
evil, nor envies the prosperity of an- 
other, and candid and cheerful in itself, 
diffuses cheerfulness over those who 
are under its influence. 

What can be more humane, than to 
rescue a fellow being from the horrors of 
famine ? On the contrary, what more 
degrading to the character of a man, 
than to drive from his door, the wretch- 
ed and distressed beggar, when by giv- 
ing bim a morsel of bread, he might 
change the countenance which was for- 
merly overspread with sorrow and afflic- 
tion, into the cheerful look of joy? 
How can he who would look unmoved 
upon the sufferings of another, expect 
that he ought, if placed in the same situ- 
ation, to be treated with more humanity. 
He should remember that he, as well as 
his fellow beings, is subject to reverses 
of fortune. Those who enjoy all the 
conveniencies of life, and who have no 
wants but can be satisfied, cannot form 
as correct an idea of the miseries of the 
poor, as the man upon whom adversity 
has laid her hand.——He can feel for, and 
sympathise with the wretched, and dis+ 
tressed, and his heartgis always open 
to administer relief. 

The charitable man enjoys in this 
world, all the real and substantial bles- 
sings which it can afford, and a crown of 
eternal glory and happiness is prepared | 
for him in the next. 

THEODORE. 





—— — 








: 
ON MODERATION. 


Plato said to one of his slaves who 
had committed a fa I would certain- 
ly punish you, would my anger permit. 
An insolent fellow meeting Diogenes, 
spit in his face ; a bye-stander said to 
him, Now I am certain you are angry. 
No, replied he, | was only considering 
whetherl ought to be so.—.4dolphus, 
count of Nassau, newly raised to the 
empire, sent a very injurious letter to 
Philip, the handsome, king of France ; 
the king, who was remarkable for his 
moderation, sent no other answer by 
the messenger, ona sheet of paper in 
the form ofa letter, than these few 
words, ” Too much in the German 


for the occasion, to fix his burganet* 
ina better manner, for that it greatly 
pained his ear ; they answered him, they 
could not fix it better ; and as he was in 
a hurry to depart, in order to share the 
glory of the combat, which was bloody, 
he set off without farther altercation : on 
his return, he took off the bwrganet, and 
shewed his ear hanging by astring, which 
the helmet had cut, and spoke to them 
in the following mild manner: ” DidI 
not tell you that you had not fixed it 
right ?” 





* A Spanish helmet or head-piece. 
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From the late English publications, we give the 
London Fashions for last month. 


FEMALE FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 


Promenade Dress.—A French gray 
poplin round gown, made to fasten be- 
hind; the burst is ornamented on each 
side with chenille to correspond, in a 
scroll pattern, in such a manner as to 
form a stomacher a lantique. Long 
tight sleeve, with a full epaulette, con- 
sisting of two falls disposed in bias, and 
stiffened at the edges, so as to stand out 
from the long sleeve: they are lightly 
embroidered at the edge in chenille.— 
The bottom of the long sleeve is point- 





'| ed, and finished at the edge with chenille. 


The trimming of the shirt consists of a 
rouleau of gros de Naples to correspond 
at the ‘bottom, surmounted by a trim- 
ming of gros de Naples, quilled in the 
middle, and set on in a serpentine direc- 
tion. The pelisse worn over this dress 
is composed ofa colour between a peach- 
blossom and a red lilac lute-string : it 
meets in front, and is tied up with bows 
of bound lute-string. ‘The bottom of the 
skirt is finished by a broad band of velvet, 
to correspond with branches of leaves 
issuing from it, disposed in a scroll pat- 
tern, and bound with lutestring. The 
body is ornamented on each side of the 
bust with French folds, finished at one 
end by a rosette of crumped cord, and 
at the other by a bullion frog. The 
back is tight, and the hips are ornament- 
ed with frogs to correspond. Tight 











sleeve, finished at the hand in a rich pat- 





: 





ee 


style.” —Don Lopez de Acuna arming} tern of lutestring leaves edged with satin. 
himself in haste to go to battle, told | 


na of his servants, who were dressing|| form, and the middle of each slash orna- 
hi | 


| epaulette, slashed across in an oval 


‘mented with lutestring leaves. Head- 
dress, a bonnet of white figured gros de 
Naples, trimmed with amber gauze, dis- 
posed in drapery folds across the back of 
the crown, and brought round to the bot- 


| tom of the crown in front ; the edge of 


the brim is finished by narrow folds of 
ponceau and amber satin. A full bunch 
of flowers adorns the crown, and white 
gros de Naples strings tie in a bow on 
one side. Black shoes. Limerick gloves. 

Evening Dress.—The evening dress 
is composed of grey silk ; the trimming 
of the skirt is of net, laid on full, and di- 
vided into compartments by narrow satin 
‘roule.us, terminating at the top in points, 
‘each point finished by three white satin 
‘leaves ; a double rouleau of white satin 
‘goes round the edge of the bottom of the 
‘skirt. The corsage is of net ; it is fall 
on each side of the bust, the fullness 
confined in the middle by a narrow band 
of satin ; it is sloped down at each side 
to form the shape of the bosom, and is 





| edged by a singularly pretty satin trim- 


|| ming, which also goes round the bust. 
|The corsage is cut low and square round 
the bust ; the waist is of the usual length, 
a net sash, richly wrought in steel, is 
tied on one side. Short full sleeves, 
composed of British net finished at the 
bottom by a narrow satin band, and or- 
‘namented with satin in the form of bat’s 
'wings. Hair dressed low behind, full on 
ithe temples, and less divided on the fore- 
head than uswal. Head-dress, a double 
wreath of spring flowers. Necklace and 
ear-rings, pearl. White kid gloves.— 
White gros de Naples slippers. 
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RECEIPTS. 
An excelleet salve, for scalds or burns. 


Melt one third beeswax, and two thirds 
sweet oil together, and to each cup full 
of this mixture put twenty grains of sugar 
of lead, the sugar of lead and mixture to 
be stirred until it is cold. 





Cure for St. Anthony's Fire. 


Take chalk powdered very fine, and 


mix it with spirits to a proper consisten- 
cy, with which wash the part ; repeat- 


ing the washing several times. 
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VARIETY. 





CURIOUS ACCOUNT OF THE PHYSICIANS OF 
ANCIENT EGYPT. 


It was their custom to expose the sick 
to public view, that such persons as 
passed by, if they had been afflicted with 
the like disorders, and hiad found out 
remedies by which they had effected 
their cures, or obtained ease, might 
give their advice. This was the prac- 
tice in the most early times.* The 
Egyptians, after they had invented hy- 
eroglyphics, obliged those who had been 
attacked with any distemper, to repre- 
sent how, and by what means they had 
been cured. These memoirs were pla- 
ced in their temples, and every cre bad 
a right to consult them; afterwards, 
when the number of receipts were in- 
creased, they caused them to be put io 
order, and charged particular persons 
with the care of them, who studied their 
different compositions and their virtues, 
and were in process of time consulted 
on critical occasions. This seems to be 
the origin of the profession of a physi- 
cian. We are told there has been no 
country, where physicians were so nu- 
merous as in Egypt, which is easily ac- 
counted for, when we know that every 
disorder had its particular physician ; 
the Egyptians thought that the life and 
Study of one man was not sufficient to 
acquire a perfect knowledge in the dif- 
ferent parts of a science so extensive, 
and therefore they obliged each profes- 
sor to make one disorder his entire 
study. The Egyptians used likewise 
every means to prevent distempers, and 
regularly appropriated three successive 
days in every month for taking medi- 


cine, though in perfect health. Every 
thing concerning medicine was entered 


in certain sacred books, and the physi- 


cians were oonged to conform exactly to 
certain precepts therein contained, not 
being permitted to make the least 
If they could not restore the 
patient by following the method enjoin- 
hey were by no means answerable 

event; but.if they used any 


change. 
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Joseph comuanded the physicians 














there is no mention made of physicians be- 
Moses: Moses says, that Jacob 
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othe? means,’and: the patient happened 


to die, they were punisbed with death. 
(Goguet’s Orig. of Laws. 





EXTRAVAGANCE AND BRUTALITY. 
The following narative, taken from 
the records of Languedoc, will evince 
the magnificence, folly, and barbarity, 
habitual to the nobility of the early ages : 
in 1174, Henry WM. of France, called to- 
gether the feigneurs of Languedoc, in 
order to meditate a peace between the 
count of Toulouse and the king of Arra- 
gon. As Henry, however, did not at- 
tend, the nobles had nothing tv do but 
emulate each other in wild magnificence, 
extended tq insanity. Among other in- 
stances the countess .Urgel sent to the 
meeting a diadem worth 4000 modern 
pounds, to be placed on the head of a 
wrétched b@ffoon. The coant of Tou- 


louse sent § donation bf 4000/. to a fa- | 
vourite knight, who distribated that sum 
among all tle poorer knights that attend- 
ed the mee The feigneur Guilla- 
ume Gros 48 Martel gave an immense 


dinner, the-viands being all cooked by 
the-flame of wax tapers. But.the sin- 
gularly rational magnificence of count 
Bertrand Rimbault attracted the loudest 
applause : for he set the peasants about 
Beaucaire to plough up the soil; and 
then he proudly and openly sowed 
therein small pieces of money, to the 
amount of fifteen hundred English guin- 
eas. Piqued at this princely extrava- 


gance, and determined to outdo his/! 


neighbours in savage brutality, if he 






















could not in prodigality, the lord Rai- 
mond Venons ordered thirty of his most 
beautiful and valuable horses to be tied 
to stakes, and surrounded with dry wood, 
he then heroically lighted the piles, and 
consumed his favourites alive. 
— 
HISTORICAL ANECDOTR. 

In the fifteenth century, during the 
civil wars between two factions in. the 
Netherlands, then known by the names 
of the Hecks and Cabilliaux, the former, 
after»a long siege, captured the city 
Schoonhoven.—lIrritated by the obsti- 
nate resistance of Albert Beiling, the 
governor, they condemned him to be 
boried alive. Albert solicited the delay 
of a mo sim order that he might settle 
his 4 He obtained it ; and, upon 


} 


ex 
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giving his word of honour to return on 
liberated from prison. When the ode 

xpired, he returned, and submitted to 
his sentence. 

Some time after this, the inhabitants 
of Amersfort, who were attached to the | 
party of the Cabilliaux, besieged the 
other party in a small town called 
Baideweldt. John Van Schaffelaar, a3 
nineteen of his companions, persisted jp 
defending the church, which had beep 
assigned to them as a post. At last, the 
inutility of their efforts reduced these 
brave men to the necessity of demanj. 
ing a capitulation. The besiogers ap. 
swered, that they should expect no quar. 
iter, till they had precipitated theip 
‘commander from the tower. Fired with 
indignation at this proposal, the heroip 
band resolved rather to perish, than be 
'dishonoured by such an attrocious ac- 
tion ; but John Van Schaffelaar, who 
knew the implacable hatred of the peo-’ 
ple of Amersfort,. voluntarily ascended 
the towers: ‘* My friend,” said he, “I 
must die once, and I will not be the 
jcause of your destruction.” He instant: 
ly threw himself down: his enemies 
received him on the points of tlieir 
lances, dispatched him, and gave qvar- 
ter to his comrages. 

—— 


Chirac the celebrated physician, 
when on his death bed,- felt his own 
pulse, imagining that he. was. ona visit 
to one of his patients, and cried out, 
'** T have been called too late, the patiest 
has been blooded, and he ought to bave 
been purged; he is a dead man,” and 4 
few minutes after h@expired. 

— 

On the evenigi before a battle, an 
officer came to Marshal de Toiras, 
to ask permission to gu and see his fa- 
ther, who he said was at the point of 
death, in order that he might pay his 
last duty to him. “Go,” replied the 
|General, who readily guessed the cause, 
‘honour thy father and thy mother, that 






















4 thy days may be long in the land.” 


The philosopher Aristotle believed 
but three things—-T hat which he touch- 
ed with his hand; that which he sa¥ 
with his eyes; and that which he could 
comprehend in argument. 
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POETRY. 








FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


Lines, to the memory of the late Commodore 
Tuomas TruxtTon, formerly of the United 
States Navy, and one of the most gallant de- 
feaders of his country during the revolutionary 
war. 

Mourn! widow'd land! by Heaven 'reft 

Of war's dread chieftaiu! glory’s boast, 

Mourn fair Columbia! fame has left 

No second Truxton on thy coast. 


Weeping! the ocean goddess calls 
Her chosen vot’ry to her breast, 
The dew of evening—damply falls, 
And moists the bed of Truxton’s rest. 


Weep! land of heroes, he has fled 

From earth !—to tell his country’s fame, 
Around his brow fair Freedom shed 

The fire of hope, that deck'd his name. 


When ocean's bosom bore a host, 
To soil this laud with guilty crimes, 
The gallant chief, o’er billows tost 
Preserved! unsudlied, Freedom’s sbrines. 


When peace and liberty were gained, 
When toil and danger were no more, 

Then !—not till then!—great Truxton aim'd 
At finding rest, when war was o'er. 


Farewell! great shadow of the brave, 
We willnot weep thy parting sigh, 

The way to heaven is—the grave, 

~~ And why regret, in hope who die. 


Sweet be the sleep that falls on thee, 
And fair and tranquil be thy rest, 

No greater hope on earth can be, 
Than sink to sleep on glory’s breast. 


Shade, we must weep, oh fare thee well, 
We would not stay thy spirit’s flight, 
Thy parting look was hope’s farewell, 
Whea Troxftn sunk in death's still night. 
WEST-POINT, 
== 
FUR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


INDIAN WAR SONG. 


The foemen veer in arm ore us, 
The arrows cleave the ether o’er us, 
Our bows are strung, 
Our quivers hung,— 
We fight for those who love,—adore us. 


Utawas flood, like crystal streaming, 
How little are yon warriors dreaming 
That, that pure flood 
Shall blush with blood, 
Exe morning's placid ray is beaming ! 


Firm warriors ![—ye who bleed for freedom, 
Our foes will rush where guilt will lead ’em, 
They seek for fame, 
And find but shame! 
With murderons arms—we little heed "em! 


In Him,* whose voice ’s in thunder crashing, 
Whose eye is seen where lightuings flashing, 
Whose frown is shame, 

Whose simile is fame, 
Who tramps the waves yon steep shore lashing. 


In him our safest trust is lying, 
By him we stand the foe defying ; 
The battle blast, 
With cadence fast, 
May call to death—but ne’er to flying! 








Then, warriors!—though this fight be gory, 
Our sons,—our wives,—our grandsires hoary, 
Cry in one breath, : 
“To fame or death, 
Return no more bat flush’d with glory !” 
HAROLD. 
* The Great Spirit. 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


INCONSTANCY—A SONNET. 


When day has shed its last bright gleam, 
At summer's eve, beside the stream, 
How sweet to watch the sky! 
In pensive blue, the hills are drest, 
And various tints adern the West, 
Of beauty’s richest dye. 


One cloud, light-floating on the air, 
Marked by a tint surpassing fair— 
Your notice can’t escape. 
{tskims along with playful ease— 
And changing still, as blows the breeze, 
Assumes fantastic shape. 


That is Inconstancy—so empty—yet so fair— 








And ever and anon, it changes still as blows the air.. 


HOWARD. 


= 
. BEAUTIFUL MORCEAU., 


I once had launch'd a little bark, 

And in #, all my wealth consign’d ; 
Nor thought, alas! of billows dark, 

Nor of the angry faithless wicd. 
But soon ’twas dash’d upon a rock 

And sunk—to rise again? No never— 
Too weak to bear the storm’s rude shock, 

*Twas lost forever. 


That little bark was e’en my heart, 

Which on the sea of life I cast ; 
With pride I saw it then depart— 

The storm was Disappointment’s blast— 
My every hope, by Fancy deck'd, 

I put on board—Return they'll never— 
The rock was Fate, on which "twas wreck’d 

And lost forever. 
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TO THE ANTIQUATED MISS *** 


That azure dome above thy head, 
Once glared with meteors bright ; 


———=—— 
That girth, where suns by thousands shine, 
Seem'd clogg’d with gems of splendour— 
But there was one—and that was thine, 
The brightest and most tender. 


It moved about—(in pride I ween) 
The spangle studded girth, 

*Till some rude power, dark, unforeseen, 
Repell'd it to the earth! 


It fell upon a beauteous flower, 
Whose gossawer was tender, 

And ever since that glorious hour, 
The plant bas grown in splendour. 


Thou art that plant,—who dares to touch 
A rose so armed with splinters, 

A rose that’s loved so long—so much, 
That's pass’d thro’ sixty winters ? 


| Thou rare exotic! do tell me now, 


Where all thy damask goes ? 
Why pretty wriokles deck thy brow ? 
Why crimson paints thy nose ? 


The bard, thou seest,—bas made some vetsts, 
Saying, thou art from the skies, 

But by the gods !--.(excuse all cugses) 
They’re naught but dovely lies! 





RECTUM: 


From the Charleston Courier. 





|| Fair, as the first blown rose---but O' as fleeting. 


Soft as the down upon a cygnet's breast, 
|| Sweet as the air, when gales and flowers are 
- meeting, 
Bright as the jewel on a sultan’s vest, 

Dear as the infant smiling when caress'd, 

Mild as the wind, at dawn in April, blowing, 
Calm as the infant heart--and O! as blest, 

Pure as the spring from mountain granite 

flowing, 

Gay as the tulip in its starred bed glowing, 





} 


As clouds that curtain round the west at even, 
O'er earth a canopy of glory throwing, 
And heralding the radiant path to heaven. 


Sweet as the sound, when waves, in calm, re- 
treating, 
Roll back, in gurgling ripples from the shore, 
When in the curling swell still waters meeting, 
Clear from the spout, the moulten crystal pour ; 
Sweet, as at distance heard the cascade’s roar, 
Of ocean on the lone rock faintly dashing, 
Or dying thunders when the storm is o’er, 
And dim seen lightnings far away are flashing ; 
Sweet, as when the spring is garlanding the 
trees, 
The birds in all the flush of life are singing, 
And as the leaves twinkle in the breeze, 
The woods with melody and joy are ringing, 
When beds of mint and flowering fields of clover 
Are redolent with nature’s balmiest store, 
And the cool wind, from rivers burries over 











And gathers sweets, that Hybla never bore. 


Some white,—some green,—some blue, some red, jj Fair as the cloudless moon o'er night presiding, 
‘| Whenearth, andsea,and air are hush'd andsti!!, 


Oh! "twas a splendid sight! 
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Along the burning doom of nature riding, 

Crowning with liquid lustre rock and hill, 
Pencilling with her silver beam the rill, 

That o’er the wave-worn marble falling plays, 
Sheeting with light the cascade at the ‘mill, 

And paving ecean with her tremalous rays, 
Thro’ the closed lids of dewy violets stealing, 
And gemming, with clea. drop, the mead and 

grove— cay 
Such is the light the native heart of feeling, 
Throws round the stainless object of his ~ 


—————————————— 
NEW-YORK; 
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Fashions.—Our female readers are referred 
to page 13 for a general description of the Lon- 
don Fashions for April.—By another article on 
the same sabject, we observe that the most 
fashionable colours were dove-colour, pea-green, 
violet, quening primrose-colour, and French 
grey. 

Tie Fortunes of Nigil.—The first chapter of 
this new novel of the Acthor of. Waverly, bas 
been published in the Philadelphia, and likewise 
io some our city papers. Mr- Walsh, editor of 
the National Gazette, in speaking of the work 
says:—-“ We do not consider the first chap 
ter—al\hough the band of the master is visible 
in it—as the best part of what we have seen ; 
but it may serve best to convey an idea of the 
plan and tone of the work. London appears to 
‘have been.chosen as the theatre of the story, 
and the period, that of James !. is eminently 
well suited to the purposes and genius of the no- 
velist. It aifords him an opportunity of painting 





The London papers anwounce “Cocur de 
Lion, or the third Crusade,” a Poem in sixteen 
Books, by Miss Porden, now in the press. 

The colebrated and learned Orientalist, Mr 


| Joseph Van Hammer, has just published a work 


on Constantinople and the Bosphorus, in two 
large octavo volumes. 

The dramatic censors at Paris, have interdict- 
ed all the dramas taken from the Renegado, a 
new novel of M. d’Arlincourt: 


Newspapers.—For the first 80 years after the 
British colonies began to be settled, (says Dr. 
Dwight) therg were no newspapers printed in 
any of them, The first was the Massach isetts 
Gazette, origizally the Boston Weekly Newslct- 
ter, which was published in 1704. There were 
only seven published before 1750. In 1765 
there were only 26 on the Continent, and five 
in the West-India Islands. 


Began. 
The Massachusetts Gazette, 1704 
New-England Courant, 1721 
Pennsylvania Gazette, 1728 
South-Carolina Gazette, 1734 
Boston Evening Post, 1735 
New-York Gazette, 1742 
Pennsylvania Journal, 1742 
Maryland Gazette, 1745 
New-York Mercury, 1751 
Boston Gazette, 1755 
Connecticut Gazette, 1735 
Boston Post-Boy, 1757 
Portsmouth Mercury, 1765 


Theatre.—We perceive by the bills of the day, 
that on this evening will be presented, The 
Robbers, after which will be represented the 
Wandering Boys. 

Last evening was performed fer the first time 
in this country, the musical drama of the Anti- 





both English and Scottish characters and man- 
ners, when they bore a peculiar and very inter- 
esting stamp: and as they have not been mi- 
nutely described by the historians, they will 
possess, for most persons, the freshoess of a new 
creation, from the hands of the ‘great unknown ° 
He has introduced and sketched both court and 
city of the English metropolis—both English 
‘and Scottish nobility and bourgeoisie. His por- 
trait of James 1. and the principal courtiers of 
and in as striking relief, ag those of Queen Eli- 
zabeth and Mary, | Scots, io his Kenil_ 
worth and Abbot. There is a dialogue in the 
first volume, between James afd the opvlent 
goldsmith, who is one of the teading persona. 
ges, which seeins to us admirable in the concep. 
tion and execution. On the whole, as far as we 
can judge from the portiun of the work which we 






















quary, dramatized from the celebrated novel of 
that name, by D. Terry, Esq. 

General Stark.—This gailant veteran depart- 
ed this life at his residence in Manchester, on the 
bank of the Merrimack, New Hampshire, on the 
8th inst. aged 93 years, 8 months and 24 days. 
His last illmess appears to have been short, but 
very distressing. Fourteen days previous to his 
death he sustained, as was supposed, a paralytic 
shock, which discovered itself in choking and 
inability to swatlow while eating; after this he 


watchful friends and relations who stood around 
him, that be retained bis senses to the last. Un. 
til this attack, he had ever been able to walk 
doors. General Stark was the last surviving 
officer of the revolution. 


ed 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,* We acknowledge the receipt of several 
favours from our correspondents; Emil 


Also, several others both in prose and verse, 
which shall receive due attention. 


ate no more; end during his remaining time, he || P2*°?» at the office ¢ 
was speechless, although it was apparent to his binet, No 30 Wiiliam-st. directly opposite the 


about the house, and io pleasant weather out of 


M——e,” “ Revicam,” “ Harold” and “Jutiag.”| 


MARRIED, 

On Saturday evening last, by the Rev. My. 
Lyell, Mr. John A. W. Lossen, to Misg in 
Chadwick, all of this city. 

On the same evening, by the Rev. Mr. a 
kinson, Mr. Runyon W. Martin, to Miss Marga. 
ret Post, all of this city. 

On Monday evening last, by the Rev Mr. Mc. 
Murray, Mr. William Brandon, to Miss Mary 
Lackey, all of this city. . 

On the same evening, by the Rev. Mr. Mc. 


ij Leod, Capt. Charles Stewart of Albany, to Miss 


Mary Aon Southwick, daughter of the late Hen. 
Henry C. Southwick, deceased, cf this city. 

On Wednesday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. 
Creighton, Wr. William B, Ireland, to Miss Any 
Sophia Waite, daughter of Mr. Robert N, Waite, 
of this city. 

On the same evening, by the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Hobart, Samuel B. Ruggles, attorney at law, to 
om, Rosalie, daughter of John Rathbone, 
Esq. Bf this city. 

On* the same evening, by the Rev. Mr. 
Mitchell, Mr John F. Holly, uphoister, to Miss 
Jane Forsyth, all of this city. 








DIED, 


On Sunday morning last, after a lingering ill- 
ness, Mrs. Prescilla Grim, widow of the late 
Jacob Grim. 

On the same morning, after a short illness, 
Mr. John Primrose, aged 75 years. 

On Monday evening last, after a lingering 
itiness, Mr. Thomas Waruer, aged 54 years. 

On Tuesday morning, of a consumption, Mrs. 
Maria C. Clason, wife of Mr. Augustus W. Cla- 
son. ° 

On Wednesday evening last, Mr. James 
Smerden, aged 32 years. 

On Wednesday morning last, Mr Francis 
Dominick, aged 86 years. 

The City Inspector reports the death of 57 
persons, during the week ending on Saturday 
last, viz. 15 men, 17 women, 14 boys, and 12 
girls. 
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